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JOSEPH CONRAD AND HIS ART 

Men and women are impelled to write novels through various 
motives : the desire for distinction, for money, for experiment, 
for pastime. The great novels have been written because they 
had to be written, because the minds and spirits behind them 
have had to pay the price of hard service to art and life for the 
joy of conscious growth and for the relief of coming out on the 
other side of each task of creative expression ; because, too, they 
have found themselves their own most attentive, most insatiable 
hearers as they have preached in each instance that gospel of 
beauty which, unpreached, would have become a sterile woe to 
them. A gospel now of glamorous emprise, now of robust actu- 
ality, now of Baconian "power to do good", now of generous 
indignation, now of stoic duty, now of ironic pity, now of dreamy 
symbolism, now of prophetic vision, and now of the laws of hu- 
man behavior as modern psychology observes and attempts to 
organize them. 

Joseph Conrad, like Hardy and Turgenev and James, has his 
own peculiar gospel, but it is not a matter of label and category. 
It is an intimate, unsparable revelation — hardly a revelation, a 
suggestion rather — of some of the strangely hidden, subtly ex- 
cellent if melancholy truths of duty and of destiny. 

Conrad is a Slav, a Pole by nativity and temperament; an 
Englishman by choice, affection, long residence and formal nat- 
uralization ; a Frenchman by cultural sympathy and understand- 
ing ; a seaman through the habit and experience of twenty years ; 
a husband and father ; and the creator of twelve novels, seven 
volumes containing in all twenty-four tales, one play, three works 
of personal reflection and reminiscence, aqd two romances writ- 
ten in collaboration with Ford Madox Hueffer. He is sixty- 
four years of age. 

Teodor Jozef Konrad Korzeniowski was born in the Ukraine on 
December 6, 1857, the son of a well-read poet-patriot who in 1862 
was seized and exiled to Vologda by the Russian Government. 
Conrad writes of his father's "ardent fidelity" and of his "fear- 
less confession in word and deed of a creed which the simplest 
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heart .... could feel and understand". The child and his 
mother accompanied the father, but three years later she died 
and the boy was placed in the keeping of her brother in the 
Ukraine, spending there five happy years of childhood, of which 
he writes in Some Reminiscences. Between his father's release in 
1868 and his death in 1870, Conrad was with him in Cracow. 
In Poland Revisited we are given a vivid picture of — 

"a small boy of eleven, wending his way, not very fast, 
to a preparatory school for day-pupils on the second floor 
of the third house down from the Florian gate. It was in 
the winter months of 1868. At eight o'clock of every 
morning that God made, sleet or shine, I walked up Flo- 
rian street. But of the school I remember very little. . . . 
I was rather indifferent to school troubles. I had a private 
gnawing worm of my own. This was the time of my father's 
last illness. Every evening at seven ... I walked all the 
way to a big old house in a quiet narrow street a good dis- 
tance beyond the great square. There, in a large drawing- 
room, panelled and bare, with heavy cornices and a lofty ceil- 
ing, in a little oasis of light made by two candles in a desert 
of dusk I sat at a little table to worry and ink myself all over 
till the task of my preparation was done. The table of my toil 
faced a tall white door, which was kept closed ; now and then 
it would come ajar and a nun in a white coif would squeeze 
herself through the crack, glide across the room, and disap- 
pear. There were two of these noiseless nursing nuns. 
Their voices were seldom heard. For, indeed, what could they 
have had to say? When they did speak to me it was with 
their lips hardly moving, in a claustral clear whisper. Our 
domestic matters were ordered by the elderly housekeeper 
of our neighbor on the second floor, a Canon of the Cathe- 
dral, lent for the emergency. She, too, spoke but seldom. 
She wore a black dress with a cross hanging by a chain on 
her ample bosom. And though when she spoke she 
moved her lips more than the nun, she never let her 
voice rise above a peacefully murmuring note. The air 
around me was all piety, resignation, and silence. 

"I don't know what would have become of me if I had 
not been a reading boy. My prep, finished I would have 
had nothing to do but sit and watch the awful stillness of 
the sick room flow out through the closed door and coldly 
enfold my scared heart. I suppose that in a futile childish 
way I would have gone crazy. But I was a reading boy, 
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There were many books about. ... I read ! What did I 
not read ! Sometimes the elder nun, gliding up and cast- 
ing a mistrustful look on the open pages, would lay 
her hand lightly on my head and suggest in a doubt- 
ful whisper, 'Perhaps it is not very good for you to 
read these books'. I would raise my eyes to her face 
mutely, and with a vague gesture of giving it up she 
would glide away." 1 

Conrad's tutor at St. Anne, the gymnasium he attended in 
Cracow, beneficially influenced and was at the same time much 
impressed by his young charge. At the instance of the relatives, 
he tried to dissuade the lad from going to sea, from realizing his 
cherished dream of joining the British Merchant Service. But 
Conrad, boy and man, has always had in him something of that 
same inflexible determination to do what he must do with which 
Conrad the novelist endows Captain Lingard and Captain Mc- 
Whirr and Charles Gould. He became a seaman in 1874, mov- 
ing up and down the Mediterranean and across the Atlantic. 
Four years later he landed at Lowestoft, England, and served 
for five months on a North Sea coaster, Skimmer of the Seas. 
("The Skimmer of the Seas was a smart craft", says Harry 
Hagberd in To-Morrow. "Fine name, wasn't it?") 2 He refers 
to this as "a period of probation and training I had imposed 
upon myself". In September, 1878, he first entered London, 
coming by train with a torn piece of a map of the city and an 
obscure address, to secure a berth in the Merchant Service as 
an able seaman. He tells us that he did not think of approach- 
ing that important moment by taking a cab. He walked, vow- 
ing that he would inquire his way from no one. 

"But I walked on to my destination without hesitation 
or mistake, showing there for the first time, some of that 
faculty to absorb and make my own the imaged topogra- 
phy of a chart, which in later years was to help me in re- 
gions of intricate navigation to keep the ships entrusted to 



1 Notes on Life and Letters, pp. 167-8. (The passages quoted from Con- 
rad's works in this article are reproduced by the kind permission of Messrs. 
Doubleday, Page and Company.) 

2 Falk, Amy Foster, To-Morrow, p. 252. 
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me off the ground. The place I was bound to was not 
easy to find." 3 

He found his man, however, and then unversed in the English 
language and English ways as he was, was given his post, 
joining the Duke of Sutherland, bound for Australia. In 1879 
he qualified for second mate, and in 1884 became a master 
in the service and was naturalized. He revisited the Ukraine in 
1890, 1894 and again in 19 14, just at the moment of the out- 
break of the war, and found his way with difficulty back to Eng- 
land through the friendly offices of the American Ambassador to 
Austria, sailing from Genoa in a Dutch mail-steamer. Since 
1894 he has been living "in the most peaceful nook", as he 
calls it, "in Kent". 

"Shakespeare", declares Emerson, "is the only biographer 
of Shakespeare ; and even he can tell nothing, except to the 
Shakespeare in us ; that is, to our most apprehensive and sym- 
pathetic hour." We must trace the history of Conrad's long sea 
fortunes as it reveals itself by allusion, reminiscence, dramatic 
moment and the murmuring sea-cadences of his pages, in their 
ripening and deepening tones, in such great stories as Lord Jim, 
Nostromo, The Rescue, Chance, Typhoon, and The Nigger of the 
"Narcissus" . 

One can understand why Coleridge, although he liked to refer 
with whimsical affection to his "old Navigator", chose a better 
adjective and a better noun for the title of his famous ballad, for 
the word ancient connotes an oldness not worn, effete and weari- 
ful, but sagacious and noble in its history and its influence, while 
the term mariner suggests no mere sailor — one who sails, whether 
willingly and understandingly, or ignorantly and without imagi- 
native response — but rather a sea-man, a citizen of the sea, who 
has faced it, fought it, loved it, coaxed it, has enjoyed its buffets, 
grimly endured its worst menaces, and has looked on it in its 
moods of moonlight beauty or blue slumber with the feeling that 
it alone can induce after long experience of it — the spirit of 
masterful mysticism, the elemental temper of the mariner. 

''■Notes on Life and Letters, p. 152. 
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Yet Conrad, although no other proseman has revealed as he 
has done both the friendship and the enmity of mariner and sea, 
finds in the ship the true sustainer of the seaman's soul, the 
true shrine of his devotion. And he has known noble ships, — Pal- 
estine, Narcissus, Falconhurst, Riversdale, Highland Forest, Vidar, 
Otago, Torrens, Adowa. In any debate touching qualities and 
merits he is for the ship as against the sea. In The Mirror of the 
Sea he suspects that — 

". . . the love of the sea, to which some men and nations 
confess so readily, is a complex sentiment wherein pride 
enters for much, necessity for not a little, and the love of 
ships — the untiring servants of our hopes and our self- 
esteem — for the best and most genuine part." 4 

And in Well Done he writes : — 

"The sea is uncertain, arbitrary, featureless and violent. 
Except when helped by the varied majesty of the sky, there 
is something inane in its serenity and something stupid in 
its wrath, which is endless, boundless, persistent, and futile 
— a gray, hoary thing raging like an old ogre uncertain of 
its prey. . . . At any time within the navigating centuries 
mankind might have addressed it with the words : 'What 
are you, after all? Oh yes, we know. The greatest scene 
of potential terror, a devouring enigma of space. Yes. But 
our lives have been nothing if not a continuous defiance of 
what you can do and what you may hold ; a spiritual and 
material defiance carried on in our plucky cockleshells on 
and beyond the successive provocations of your unread- 
able horizons.' 

"Ah, but the charm of the sea ! Oh yes, charm enough. 
Or rather a sort of unholy fascination as of an elusive 
nymph whose embrace is death, and a Medusa's head whose 
stare is terror. That sort of charm is calculated to keep 
men morally in order. . . . With them [seamen] the inner 
soundness is caused by another kind of preservative than 
sea-salt, of which .... the main ingredient is a certain 
kind of love that has nothing to do with the futile smiles 
and the futile passions of the sea. 

"Therein lies the secret of the seaman's special character 
as a body. The ship, this ship, our ship, the ship we serve, 

'P-2I3- 
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is the moral symbol of our life. A ship has to be respected, 
actually and ideally ; her merit, her innocence, are sacred 
things. Of all the creations of man she is the closest part- 
ner of his toil and courage. From every point of view it is 
imperative that you should do well by her. And, as always 
in the case of true love, all you can do for her adds only to 
the tale of her merits in your heart. Mute and compelling, 
she claims not only your fidelity, but your respect. And 
the supreme 'Well done' which you may earn is made 
over to her." 6 

And Conrad's England takes on something of the beauty and 
dignity and right to be served that ships possess. I have referred 
to his feeling for his home in Kent, and there are many caressing, 
confessing touches in the novels and essays. Especially does one 
think of that great prose-poem in Lord Jim 6 which in its univer- 
sal sense of soil-values, of folk -values, may inspire all its readers 
with the purest, the least selfish, love of country and with the 
determination to be worthy of her who has done more for all 
and for him than any one son of hers can return. 

I have said that Mr. Conrad's theory of art is not a matter of 
label and category. He believes in art. He does not believe, 
any more than De Maupassant (in his clear, fine Preface to 
Pierre et Jean), or Henry James (in his essay on The Art of 
Fiction), in critically partisan restrictions on the programmes 
and methods of art. He grows impatient of classifications. 
In his platform-preface to The Nigger of the "Narcissus" he 
warns the artist against too great fidelity to — 

" any one of the temporary formulas of his craft. The endur- 
ing part of them — the truth which each only imperfectly 
veils — should abide, with him as the most precious" of his 
possessions, but they all : Realism, Romanticism, Natural- 
ism, even the unofficial sentimentalism (which, like the 
poor, is exceedingly difficult to get rid of), all these gods 
must, after a short period of fellowship, abandon him, even 
on the very threshold of the temple — to the stammerings of 
his conscience and to the outspoken consciousness of the 
difficulties of his work. In that uneasy solitude the supreme 
cry of Art for Art, itself, loses the exciting ring of its 

^Notes on Life and Letters, pp. 184-5, 188-9. 6 Chapter XXI. 
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apparent immorality. It sounds far off. It has ceased to 
be a cry and is heard only as a whisper, often incompre- 
hensible, but at times and faintly encouraging." 

And in Books he insists that — 

"Liberty of imagination should be the most precious pos- 
session of a novelist. To try voluntarily to discover the fet- 
tering dogmas of some romantic, realistic, or naturalistic 
creed in the free work of its own inspiration, is a trick 
worthy of human perverseness which, after inventing an 
absurdity, endeavors to find for it a pedigree of distinguished 
ancestors. It is a weakness of inferior minds when it is not 
a cunning device of those who, uncertain of their talent, 
would seek to add lustre to it by the authority of a school." 7 

And once again, in the same essay he writes : — 

"It is in the impartial practice of life, if anywhere, that the 
promise of perfection for his art can be found, rather than 
in the absurd formulas trying to prescribe this or that par- 
ticular method of technique or conception." 8 

What is a true novel? Both De Maupassant and James, whose 
art Conrad greatly admires, put their finger on its personal 
condition and quality. Says the Frenchman: "It is this per- 
sonal vision of the world that he [the novelist] seeks to commu- 
nicate to us by reproducing it in his book." And the American : 
"A novel is in its broadest definition a personal, a direct impres- 
sion of life : that, to begin with, constitutes its value, which is 
greater or less according to the intensity of the impression." 
The true novel is indeed an intensely personal communication. 
If it is not original in its seeing, and sincere in its telling, it is 
nothing and less than nothing. It is, then, an artistically con- 
ceived and plotted interpretative analysis (whatever its method) 
in extended prose form, of some human experience or experi- 
ences, skilfully and sympathetically mediated through the imagi- 
nation of a great personality. It is a comprehensive fictional 
reaction to some especially interesting aspect or problem in the 
welter of life. The true novel requires keen observation, a 
high order of imagination, the social sympathy represented by 

1 Notes on Life and Letters, pp. 7, 8. ^Ibid., p. 10. 
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Chaucer and Shakespeare, by Fielding and Dickens, the humor 
bred therefrom, and an intelligibly articulated view of life. Says 
Fielding himself: "The provision which we have here made is 
no other than Human Nature". And Conrad approves: "Fic- 
tion is history, human history or it is nothing". In Books he 
announces that — 

"The art of the novelist is simple. At the same time it 
is the most elusive of all creative arts, the most liable to be 
obscured by the scruples of its servants and votaries, the 
one pre-eminently destined to bring trouble to the mind and 
heart of the artist. . . . In truth, every novelist must begin 
by creating for himself a world, great or little, in which 
he can honestly believe. This world cannot be made other- 
wise than his own image; it is fated to remain individual and 
a little mysterious, and yet it must resemble something al- 
ready familiar to the experience, the thoughts and the sensa- 
tions of his readers. 

". . . . Where a novelist has an advantage over the 
workers in other fields of thought is in his privilege of 
freedom — the freedom of expression and the freedom of 
confessing his innermost beliefs — which should console him 
for the hard slavery of the pen. 

"To be hopeful in an artistic sense it is not neces- 
sary to think that the world is good. It is enough to be- 
lieve that there is no impossibility of its being made so." 9 

Conrad would wish his novelist — 

"to look with a large forgiveness at men's ideas and preju- 
dices, which are by no means the outcome of malevolence, 
but depend on their education, their social status, even 
their professions. The good artist should expect no recog- 
nition of his toil, and no admiration of his genius, because 
his toil can with difficulty be appraised and his genius 
cannot possibly mean anything to the illiterate who, even 
from the dreadful wisdom of their evoked dead, have, so 
far, culled nothing but inanities and platitudes. I would 
wish him to enlarge his sympathies by patient and loving 
observation while he grows in mental power." 10 



9 Notes on Life and Letters, pp. 6, 7. xa Ibid., pp. 9, 10. 
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And finally, in the suppressed Preface to The Nigger of the 
' ' Narcissus " : — 

"Fiction — if it at all aspires to be art — appeals to temper- 
ament. And in truth it must be, like painting, like music, 
like all art, the appeal of one temperament to all the other 
innumerable temperaments whose subtle and resistless power 
endows passing events with their true meaning, and creates 
the moral, the emotional atmosphere of the place and time. 
Such an appeal to be effective must be an impression con- 
veyed through the senses ; and, in fact, it cannot be made 
in any other way, because temperament, whether individual 
or collective, is not amenable to persuasion. All art, there- 
fore, appeals primarily to the senses, and the artistic aim 
when expressing itself in written words must also make its 
appeal through the senses, if its high desire is to reach the 
secret spring of responsive emotions. . . . 

"The sincere endeavor to accomplish that creative task, 
to go as far on that road as his strength will carry him, to 
go undeterred by faltering weariness or reproach, is the only 
valid justification for the worker in prose. And if his con- 
science is clear, his answer to those who, in the fullness of a 
wisdom which looks for immediate profit, demand specifi- 
cally to be edified, consoled, amused; who demand to be 
promptly improved, or encouraged, or frightened, or shocked, 
or charmed, must run thus: — My task which I am trying to 
achieve is, by the power of the written word, to make you 
hear, to make you feel — it is before all to make you see, 
that — and no more, and it is everything. If I succeed, 
you shall find there according to your deserts : encourage- 
ment, consolation, fear, charm — all you demand and, per- 
haps, also that glimpse of truth for which you have forgotten 
to ask." 11 

I have presented this matter thus quotationally because I am 
anxious to emphasize Conrad's understanding loyalty to his art ; 
his long, patient, unremitting toil for truth as he sees and seeks it; 
his determination to make us see what and how he sees, not be- 
cause his sight is habitually right and ours habitually wrong, 
but because — 

"The presented vision of regret or pity, of terror or 
mirth, shall awake in the hearts of the beholders that 

II Preface to The Nigger of the "Narcissus", pp. ix, x, xi. 
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feeling of unavoidable solidarity ; of the solidarity in myste- 
rious origin, in toil, in joy, in hope, in uncertain fate, which 
binds men to each other and all mankind to the visible 
world." 12 

While Conrad's eye of sense is one of astonishing keenness, he 
understands that insight is a condition of sight, that "one 
always mistakes when one does not close his eyes". His inner 
life is lit not merely by great memories, but by great correspon- 
dent conceptions. 

It is, of course, upon his novels that Conrad's place and power 
must finally depend, splendidly successful as are such short sto- 
ries as Youth (a glamorous chant of struggle and dawn and hope 
and fragrant shores), Typhoon (the account of a heart-breaking 
battle with the most evil mood of the sea), Heart of Darkness 
(a tale of the soul and body of the inmost dark of Africa), 
The Brute (a diatribe against a 'brute' vessel that slays her Jonahs 
remorselessly), To-Morrow (a darkly perfect vignette), Falk (a 
study in remorse-eaten power), Amy Foster (a picture of dumb 
male vigor and dumb female futility), The Lagoon, The Secret 
Sharer, An Anarchist and The Partner of Malata. Of the 
twelve novels the six that out-top and dominate the others are, 
in my judgment, The Rescue, Lord Jim, Nostromo, Under Wes- 
tern Eyes, Chance, and The Nigger of the "Narcissus". Of 
these I shall discuss briefly the first three. 

Lord Jim, like The Rescue, is the story of a point of honor, of 
the disgrace that tortures a finely sensitive soul when the physical 
instinct of self-preservation overmasters the spiritual awareness 
of duty; and of the necessity for rehabilitation that the fine soul 
thrusts on itself through the aridity of its future until it conquers 
the respect and confidence of those who have learned the truth 
of its quality, until, indeed, it seals its restoration in the face of a 
far graver ordeal than that in which young Jim initially failed. 
"A single bad act", says Fielding, "no more constitutes a vil- 
lain in life, than a single bad part on the stage." 

It is a masterly story, save for a few faults in cohesion. The 
plot is excellently motived, threaded, and suddenly and logically 

12 Ibid., p. xi. 
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snapped. Jim is at once a symbol, a true character and a crea- 
tion. Doramin's allotment of the safer place to Dain Waris 
meets with a hard, poetic justice. Indeed, Doramin, Brown and 
Cornelius are all necessary agents in Jim's fate. Jim meets at 
last his veiled Eastern bride, his Great Opportunity, and the 
Jewel's rival leaves her desolate forever. 

The discussion touching the reportorial Captain Marlow is, no 
doubt, unescapable, since Marlow controls or modifies the method 
not only of Lord Jim, but also of Youth, Heart of Darkness and 
Chance. But if Marlow be an effective lever in Conrad's rather 
intricate machinery, why should his power not be utilized repeat- 
edly? Almayer, Captain Lingard, and Schomberg appear and 
reappear without objection, as do certain characters in Thackeray, 
HughWalpole and Compton Mackenzie, who never tires of find- 
ing new facets in his Michael and Sylvia. And despite Mr. J. M. 
Robertson's stricture that Marlow is the one figure in Conrad 
who has no personality of his own, the truth is, I think, other- 
wise. No doubt Marlow is Conrad's mouthpiece, but he is not 
the kind of mouthpiece whose assumption of independent vitality 
Caliban in Browning's poem indignantly repudiates. Marlow is 
no more Conrad than Dr. Stockmann is Ibsen, or Hamlet Shake- 
speare, or Clym Yeobright Hardy. He has a strong soul of 
his own, touched with irony, touched with scepticism, but 
touched, too, with a sympathy ripened only through years hon- 
orably spent and a thought of life philosophically conquered. 
What would Youth or Lord Jim be without Marlow's inevitable 
weaving of narrative and comment, his choric suggestion of 
motive and circumstance? He is among the most memorable 
of Conrad's creations. 

There is, of course, point in the irritation expressed by those 
who find the zigzag involutions of Conrad's method of telling 
many of his tales (even of developing certain essays) too much 
for them. ' Why not tell it simply and directly ?' Well, put that 
question to Life, whose prophets and interpreters artists are. 
Life's method, too, of tracing a history is oblique, occasional, 
fragmentary. No human experience, no human record, is charta- 
ble in a straight line. The curve 's the thing. It backs and it 
fills, it ebbs and flows, it rises and plunges, and its essence es- 
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capes us at a thousand fissures of observation and of memory. 
Its very downwardnesses are themselves conditions of its suc- 
ceeding upwardnesses, its silences and evasions of its communi- 
cations and confessions. It is the business of the novelist to 
seize its significant flexures, its obscure slow shadings, the scent 
of its course, that he may reconstruct it, with parallel involutions 
of imaginative sympathy that may make plain what, but for him, 
were treasure hidden from and hardly known, indeed, to the 
hearts of men. 

Besides, if Conrad, as we have seen, is as much romantic as 
realistic, an adventurer casting himself upon art rather than an 
adherent of any school, it is plain that he experiments eagerly 
and for the most part successfully with the matter of device in 
narration. When analytic omniscience meets the case, well; or 
when observant autoheroisrn, major or minor participation (as 
with Marlow in Youth, and Mitchell in Nostromo), is more con- 
cretely effective as the controlling point of view, Conrad will use 
that ; or he will employ the familiar epistolary device, pushed 
indeed to a rather incredible length by Decoud in Nostromo. 
Anything is good which is effective, and Conrad for his part 
often finds effective a combination of devices that suggests not 
only his long study of other great artists in fiction (especially 
Flaubert, De Maupassant, Anatole France, Trollope, Henry 
James, Turgenev, Dickens, Thackeray), but also his feeling of 
kinship, as I have tried to indicate, with the tortuous but clari- 
fying ways of Life itself. 

Nostromo is a powerfully wrought, vividly colored novel of 
atmosphere and characterization chiefly, with many plot-surprises. 
A silver mine and a South American province are the real heroes. 
Among the picturesquely various groups of persons, Nostromo 
shares the honors with Charles and Emily Gould. Indeed, the 
touch of mystery and loneliness that separates these two from all 
others and from each other gives them constant place in the 
reader's regard and concern. Nostromo's psychology — a rela- 
tively simple one — is actually less interesting than that of 
Martin Decoud or that of Dr. Monygham. The two women, 
Mrs. Gould and Antonia Avellanos, are drawn, especially the 
former, with a fond sagacity. 
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Conrad's heroes are nearly always quiet men of a rare sim- 
plicity, the slow revelation of whose soul-processes constitutes 
both the essence of his stories and the extraordinary emotional 
inspiration of his tone. In The Rescue Captain Tom Lingard 
("Rajah-Laut") is recognized by Mrs. Travers — a highly com- 
plex yet "imperfectly civilized" woman, both his complement 
and his antithesis — as possessing "true greatness", as a "limpid 
soul". These two are brought face to face in Malayan waters 
and jungles through a strange accident of fate, which annuls a 
gallant and honorable adventure to which Lingard had com- 
mitted himself on behalf of a deposed native chief, his friend. It 
equally complicates and endangers the very existence of the 
enforced sojourners on the Travers yacht, stranded in the 
Shallows. Honor and passion contend, as the days pass, 
and honor is at last not indeed forsaken yet foregone, through 
further accidents which serve ironically as symbols both of 
Lingard's unconscious forgetfulness of duty, and of Mrs. 
Travers's vacillating wish to confirm his spirit in its own high 
sense of truth. 

Through six parts does this intricate pattern of motives and 
cross-motives play. The intimate characterizations of the 
'savage' figures and of Mr. Travers, his Spanish friend d'Alcacer, 
the young seaman Carter, and the disillusioned ancient Jorgen- 
sen, are as consummately wrought as anything elsewhere in Con- 
rad. And we have here the same grave, stoic dignity of 
style, with its subtle cadences and affirming iterations. The 
correspondences in the several 'folds' of the plot are finely 
suggested and the prophetic incidents and focus-moments com- 
plete and justify, even more inevitably than in Lord Jim and 
Nostromo, the considered, detailed weaving of a master. 

In all of his novels Conrad's atmospheres are no mere stage 
backgrounds. They are imponderable, symbolic, yet very real 
ethers that passively embrace tragic or pathetic compatibles in 
nature and in humanity. Captain McWhirr and the fury of the 
sea in Typhoon ; Nostromo and the silver peaks of Higuerota ; 
Kurtz and the sullen jungles in Heart of Darkness ; Verloc and 
the menaces of the London underworld in The Secret Agent; 
Razumov and Russia in Under Western Eyes; Marlow and Bangkok 
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in Youth; Bessie Carvil and the "rabbit-hutches" of Colebrook 
in To-Morrow ; Captain Lingard and the waiting stillness of the 
Shallows ; Lord Jim and the brooding duties of Patusan ; — 
these marriages of significant quality with the space-and-time 
moment at which that quality is most subtly to be disengaged 
have nothing of the effect of selected scenery, however glamo- 
rous, vivid or gloomy, but rather always the suggestion of a 
necessary kinship, of a union neither sought nor shunned, but 
accepted as destined. 

Conrad's work has undergone development and discipline, 
however, in point of both atmosphere and style. It has pro- 
gressed from tentatives into certitudes, from some floridity into 
symbolism and restraint. His greater tales create for us, with 
their various motives and moments, the dusky melancholy of 
magnificent forests; the incredibly vivid tingings of autumn 
sunsets, pulsing with silent passion on a wide expanse of sea ; or 
the deepening glooms of sea and sky in time of storm or night- 
silence. He is master of amazing prose tunes, eerily evoked 
from our comfortable language by his Slavic spirit ; of long, 
seducing sentence-rhythms ; of the magic of right repetition ; of 
simple yet sonorous words, their individualities, colors, nuances. 
He has a curious, almost passionate fondness for privatives be- 
ginning with in — , im — , il — , and ir — , particularly such words as 
irresistible, incredible, incomprehensible, impenetrable, inscruta- 
ble, inconceivable, intolerable, imperceptible, inflexible, indefi- 
nable, illimitable, indispensable, impersonal, imperturbable, innu- 
merable, imponderable, irremediable, indomitable, and, through 
page after page of all his work, immense, immensity; immobile 
and immobility. Notice, for example, in Nostromo, "an immense 
and weary discouragement", "an immense melancholy", "his 
silence and immobility", "the plain had resumed its shadowy 
immobility", "the persistent immobility of the late Seiior 
Hirsch", "the old man sat through the day in immobility and 
solitude"; in The Rescue, "the calm which lay upon the ship like 
an immovable burden, immense and burning", "the immense 
silence of the world ", " an immense disturbance leaped out of 
the darkness upon the sea", "the stars streamed . . . like an 
immense river of sparks against their heads ", "the dark length 
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of the palisade . . . seemed to her immense, intimidating"; in 
Lord Jim, "the calm sea, the sky without a cloud, appeared 
formidablyl insecure in their immobility", "a silence of the sea, 
of the sky, merged into one indefinite immensity still as death 
around these saved palpitating lives." Even the Malayan prin- 
cess who serves as a foil to Mrs. Travers in The Rescue is named 
Immada. I wonder whether Conrad's love of such words may 
not be explained, in part at least, on the psychological side by 
their melancholy negation-values, and on the aesthetic side by 
their dooming melody (1, m, n, and r are our most melodious 
consonants, and these favored words begin with one or another 
of these sounds, most of them ending with the 1 sound). At any 
rate, there are a color, a savor, in these and kindred words which 
Conrad delicately perceives to be indispensable to the creation of 
his haunting twilights and darkening menaces. Despite the 
fact that he graduates himself from his earlier manner and 
that his later style is more gravely disciplined, so that it is much 
less exotic, yet his love of these adjectives remains constant. 
Indeed, Nostromo, masterpiece as it is, has the old sonority, but 
a sonority for the most part noble, proud and austere. I agree 
with Hugh Walpole that the style of Typhoon, Youth and Heart 
of Darkness is poet's work, "wrought and finished in the true 
spirit of poetry"; 13 with Richard Curie that Chance "is perfect in 
the sense of its complete unity and of the conscious mastery in 
every phrase", 14 and with Frederick Tabor Cooper that "Conrad's 
distinction lies in the power of suggestion, the ability to make 
you feel that, however much he shows you of life, there is vastly 
more that he leaves untold". ls 

Of the three novels under discussion The Rescue seems to me 
to be the best in point of equilibrium. Curie and Cooper, for good 
reasons, prefer Nostromo, and Walpole Lord Jim, while the late 
James Huneker chose Under Western Eyes, and Professor Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps selects The Nigger of the "Narcissus". But 
then I remember that Professor Phelps calls Conrad "the heir of 



13 Walpole : Joseph Conrad, p. 8i. 

14 Curie '.Joseph Conrad: A Study, p. 195. 

15 The Bookman, Vol. xxxv, No. i, p. 66. 
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Stevenson", although he also says later that "Stevenson passed 
joyously from incident to incident ; Conrad holds one incident 
before our eyes", and still later that "Conrad stands alone in 
modern fiction " ! 16 Still, I do not mean to deprecate that choice, 
for it is debatable, and the very variety of critical preference 
attests Conrad's wide-ranging excellence. For The Rescue, how- 
ever, it thinks ; it has one atmosphere, whether deepening or 
refining itself; its characters are extraordinarily real, even for 
Conrad ; its plot is psychologically subtle, modernly subjective. 
Great as are Lord Jim and Nostromo, they do not, I think, possess 
this equilibrium. Jim is a character-unit, it is true, but there is 
something of a clashing in initial atmospheres, something of a 
crowding in the last. As for Nostromo, magnificent as it is in 
sustained atmosphere, in brilliance of color and power of por- 
tent, its canvas is panoramic and episodical rather than whole, 
and its plot breaks over the boundaries of the hero-interest, 
unless, as has been suggested, we accept the mine and the prov- 
ince as the heroes. The several parts are badly named as regards 
their centres of gravity, and the threatened blowing up of the 
mine is more palpably worked up than the actual explosion of 
the brig in The Rescue. In other words, if Lord Jim is strong in 
continuity of character-values where Nostromo is somewhat weak, 
and if Nostromo is strong in the singleness of its sinister revolu- 
tionary atmosphere, The Rescue appears strong in the develop- 
ment of both character and atmosphere, and in their balanced 
interrelation. In Nostromo, too, despite the thrilling account 
of the transfer of the treasure to the Great Isabel, Nostromo's 
threatening of Decoud appears to quarrel with his own con- 
sciousness of the necessity for silence ; the introduction of 
certain antecedent incidents is rather too obvious ; there is an 
overplus of alliteration ; and, as fatigue assails the author, he 
allows himself to write such a sentence as this : "And yet from 
sunrise to sunset he had been lying prone on the ground, either 
on his back or on his face". This weariness is perhaps most 
apparent in the last part of Book Three, Chapter Eight, but 
it is present also in succeeding chapters, while Nostromo's 

16 The Advance of the English Novel, pp. 199, 202-3, 207. 
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motives, which are really naively simple, are too frequently ex- 
amined and exhibited. 

But these are small imperfections in a fabric of rich imagina- 
tive stuff and rarely vivid coloring, a fabric, too, woven of such 
wisdoms as these : — 

"Action is consolatory. It is the enemy of thought and 
the friend of flattering illusions. Only in the conduct of our 
action can we find the sense of mastery over the Fates." 

"The value of a sentence is in the personality which 
utters it, for nothing new can be said by man or woman." 

"The popular mind is incapable of scepticism x'and 
that incapacity delivers their helpless strength to the wiles 
of swindlers and to the pitiless enthusiasms of leaders in- 
spired by visions of a high destiny." 

"In our activity alone do we find the sustaining illusion 
of an independent existence as against the whole scheme of 
things of which we form a helpless part." 

That last sentence might have been written by Thomas Hardy. 

Some of Conrad's critics strangely find him humorless. Is he? 
In Pater's thought humor is "the laughter which blends with 
tears and even with the sublimities of the imagination, and 
which, in its most exquisite moments, is one with pity". And 
Churton Collins found it, in its highest aspects, "the stnile on 
wisdom's lips". I have no space to dwell upon the blindness of 
this charge. But the man who wrote The Point of Honour and 
the account of the visit of the emissary from Sefior Fuentes to 
Colonel Sotillo in Nostromo knows well what humor means. 
Richard Curie's admirable chapter on "Conrad's Irony and Sar- 
donic Humor" is a sufficient answer. 

Do Conrad's women complement his men? Yes and no. 
They are vital, but not various. Conrad seems to feel that 
there is a feminine psychology as yet but faintly studied. His 
women are, therefore, often silent and tentative creatures, ap- 
parently awaiting permission to share in the full life of the story. 
Nevertheless, they are nearly always memorable. Amy Foster 
is a study in the maternally marital, quelled by ignorance and 
fear ; the girl in Falk is a primitive being of obscure goodwill 
and a dumb, yearning tenderness ; Flora de Barral is a com- 
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plex, but too harassed girl ; Nathalie Haldin comes closer 
to reality. Freya Neilson, Nina Almayer, Winnie Verloc and 
Dona Rita are true flesh-and-blood, and Bessie Carvil is per- 
fectly portrayed in a touch, a line, — an erasure. Two great 
women in Conrad are Emily Gould and Mrs. Travers. The 
first is charity, the second faith (and poor Winnie Verloc, we 
may say, is wistful hope). Each lives an increasingly difficult 
life, each sees her husband becoming engrossed with other in- 
terests, each inspires love elsewhere. Goodness of character ra- 
diates from the one, delicacy of mind flows subtly in the words of 
the other. Both are beautiful, distinguished, of rich personali- 
ties, ladies. They are almost the two sides of the feminine shield. 
The one is a healing, pitying Lady Bountiful; the other in a 
high-bred conflict between duty and passion renounces her 
happiness. The prime ingredients of love are sympathy and 
passion. " Some women hovered, as it were, on the threshold 
of genius, he reflected. They did not want to know, or think, 

or understand. Passion stood for all that " So Decoud 

thinks of Antonia. 

Well, what is the sum of it all? What are Conrad's conclu- 
sions about the nature and the worth of the world ? He offers us 
no conclusions, but only varying reactions, — reactions of hope, 
of disillusion, of poetic wonder. " Droll thing life is — that mys- 
terious arrangement of merciless logic for a futile purpose. The 
most you can hope from it is some knowledge of yourself — that 
comes too late — a crop of inextinguishable regrets." 17 And 
again : "All this is life, must be life, since it is so much like a 
dream." 18 Ibsen once said: "Anticipation, hope and disap- 
pointment. In these three words behold the whole story of 
human life". Yes, but he failed to add the indispensable fourth 
word, — growth. Conrad adds it. He, too, like Ibsen, is disillu- 
sioned; he, too, like Hardy, is a pitying ironist. (I do not think that 
either Hardy or Conrad can be properly regarded as a pessimist, 
that fatally facile word that usually represents a mood, a 
habit, rather than a philosophy.) He, too, like most of those who 
have swayed him in his reading, through his personal contacts 

v Heart of Darkness, pp. 170-71, l8 Nostromo, p. 276. 
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(with Galsworthy, for instance), and through his own Slavic 
temperament, refuses to deceive himself, to regard the shades 
of the prison-house as the sunshine of a fools' paradise, but, 
fatalist and ironist as he is, he does not lose heart. He rejoices 
to recognize and salute courage, fortitude and honor. Simple, 
dutiful, often obscure heroes are, and good women are, and 
against these the sinister forces that mock human endeavor are vain 
even in their very triumphs. As Cordelia, being dead, yet lives, 
so live the baffled Tuan Jim and Rajah-Laut and Nostromo. 
Whatever be the truth of the far future, whatever be the fate of 
this old pulsing planet, the secret forces that are at grapple 
in the world and the universe must take account of honor and 
of the simplicity that does its duty without thought of alternative 
or of reward. I do not understand the mystery of cosmos, implies 
Conrad ; it is too large, too various, too arbitrary for me, but I do 
know that it is so fashioned as to make possible the ways and 
aspirations of good men and women who, despite all their suf- 
ferings, learn to grow in goodness. And so I know that the 
centre of cosmos is in some way, however remotely, responsible 
for the determination of such men and women to pitch their 
lives high. Courage, Fortitude, Fidelity are Conrad's words. 
They are enough. 

George Herbert Clarke. 

The University of the South. 



FORGIVE YOU? 

Forgive you, dear? If there were anything 
To be forgiven, I could not; but my pain 
Has come inevitably as the spring, 
The sunshine or the rain. 
I could not help but love you. Is there blame? 
'T is God's, not yours. Do moths forgive the flame? 

Amelia Josephine Burr. 
New York. 



